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Columbia Broadcasting System 
Interview 


The President’s Conversation With Dan Rather, 
Broadcast Live on Television and Radio. 
January 2, 1972 


Tue PresivenT. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I 
wish to welcome all of you to this interview in the Oval 
Office of the President, and Mr. Rather, we will go right 
to your questions. 


DEcISION ON CANDIDACY 


Mr. Ratuer. Thank you, Mr. President, and for my- 
self, and on behalf of my colleagues in the White House 
Press Corps, Happy New Year to you. 

Since this is a new year, may we assume that you are a 
candidate for reelection? 

THE PresIvENT. That is not an unexpected question. 

Mr. RaTHER. I wouldn’t think so. 


Tue Preswent. I will answer it simply by saying 
that before the 14th of January, I will have to make a 
decision and announce that decision with regard to 
candidacy, because that is the time that I will have to 
decide whether to enter the New Hampshire primary. 

I will be making a decision. I will be announcing it by 
the 14th. As far as candidacy is concerned, while I can- 
not, and therefore will not, announce it on this program— 
I think I should save that for all your colleagues—I will 
say that I have decided already what I will do during 
the period of the campaign. 

Whatever my decision is, I have decided that I will 
engage in no public partisan activities until after the 
Republican Convention. The problems of the Pres- 
idency, the problems of this office in which we sit, in 
this year 1972, are so great that it will not be possible 
to take time off for partisan politics. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL AND THE CAMPAIGN 


Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, someone will have to run 
your campaign, and it is widely assumed that Attorney 
General Mitchell will be leaving. Could you tell us 
when he will be leaving? 

THE PRESmENT. Well, you are getting me right into 
the question that I just refused to answer, but I under- 
stand that. If I make the decision to become a candidate— 
and there is, of course, good reason to think that I might 
make the decision in that direction; although there is 
always the possibility that one might change his mind— 
but if I make that decision, the man who is best qualified 
to run the campaign is Attorney General Mitchell. 

The only problem I have with that is that he is also, in 
my opinion, the best qualified to be Attorney General of 
the United States. I haven’t crossed that bridge yet. That 
is one of the hard decisions I am going to have to make in 
the event that we come down affirmatively to enter the 
New Hampshire primary. 


CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING CANDIDACY 


Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, under what circumstances 
would you not be a candidate for reelection? 

THE PresmeENT. Well, it would depend, Mr. Rather, 
on circumstances that none of us might foresee at this 
point. I have often said that it is not well to be coy about 
this business of candidacy. Most assume that a man who 
has served in the office of President will be a candidate for 
reelection if the Constitution allows him to do so. 

You may recall, however, that President Johnson, when 
he was faced with this difficult choice, decided not to be 
a candidate. 

Mr. RaTtuer. Frankly, I was thinking of that when I 
asked you. 

Tue Preswent. I do not anticipate that events such 
as led President Johnson to his decision may affect my 
decision; however, I do know that it is always wise to 
delay until the last possible moment any very important 
decision, and, of course, making the decision to be a can- 
didate for President—as I know better than anybody 
else—is a very important decision. 
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Vice PRESIDENT AGNEW 


Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, can you give us assurances 
categorically and unequivocally that if you are a candidate 
that you want to run again with Vice President Agnew 
and that he will be your running mate, if you have any- 
thing to do with it? 

THE Present. Well, Mr. Rather, with regard to the 
Vice Presidency, the decision will be made at the conven- 
tion, as will be the case with the candidate for President. 

However, to give you an inkling as to my own thinking 
with regard to that decision—and if I am a candidate, I 
obviously will have something to say about it—my view is 
that one should not break up a winning combination. I 
believe that the Vice President has handled his difficult 
assignments with dignity, with courage. He has, at times, 
been a man of controversy, but when a man has done a 
good job in a position, when he has been part of a winning 
team, I believe that he should stay on the team. That is 
my thinking at this time. 


BoMBING RESUMPTION AND Troop WITHDRAWALS 


Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, as you enter this election 
year, there are quite obviously two central themes that 
you have been emphasizing. You have stated them over 
again in the phrases, “a generation of peace” and “‘a pros- 
perity without war.” 

I would like to take advantage of this opportunity to 
examine in some detail and some depth the concepts 
beneath those phrases. 

First, on a generation of peace. On everyone’s mind is 
the resumption of the widespread bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Other than what we already know from the author- 
ities in Saigon and what Secretary Laird has said, could 
you assess the military benefits of that? 

Tue Preswent. With regard to the military benefits, 
let me say first why we did it. You were present in the 
White House Press Room, as you always are, when I was 
there making the last troop withdrawal announcement 
which will bring the troops down to 139,000 by the first 
of February. And, at that time, I said that in the event 
that the enemy stepped up its infiltration, or engaged in 
other activities which imperiled, in my opinion, our 
remaining forces as our forces were becoming less, that I 
would take action to deal with the situation. 

Most of you reported it. And most of the reporters also 
wrote it. I meant exactly what I said. The enemy did step 
up its infiltration. They violated the understanding of 1968 
when the bombing halt was agreed to, with regard to 
firing on our unarmed reconnaissance planes. They 
shelled Saigon on December 19. 

Under those circumstances, I had no other choice but 
to bomb, in this case, selected military targets and supply 
build-up areas. Those were the only areas that were hit. 

The results have been very, very effective and I think 
that their effectiveness will be demonstrated by the state- 
ment I am now going to make. 
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Before the first of February, well before the first of 
February, I will make another withdrawal announcement. 
Our withdrawal will continue on schedule, at least at the 
present rate, possibly at somewhat a larger rate. I will not 
make the decision with regard to the rate at this point, 
but the withdrawal can go forward on schedule and as far 
as our American casualties are concerned, which, as you 
know, as reported on Thursday of last week on CBS and 
other networks, were one—the lowest in 6 years. 

Mr. Ratuer. That included a truce period for Christ- 
mas, did it not? 

Tue Present. It included a truce period, but as you 
know they have averaged less than 10 for 3 months, 
whereas they were averaging 300—up to 300 a week 
when we came into office. But our casualties as a result 
of these activities, I believe, can be kept at this very low 
level. 

AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. RaTHer. Mr. President, you were quoted in a 
Time magazine interview this past week, and I want to 
get the direct quotation, if I may, saying “The issue of « 
Vietnam will not be an issue in the campaign as far as 
this administration is concerned, because we will have 
brought the American involvement to an end.” 

Now, may one properly assume from that that by Elec- 
tion Day there will be no Americans, land, sea, or air, no 
residual force, fighting in support of Laotians, Cambo- 
dians, or South Vietnamese? 

Tue Present. Mr. Rather, that depends on one 
circumstance, which is very much in my mind, and in the 
minds I know of all of our listeners and viewers. That is 
the situation with regard to our POW’s. First, as far as 
American involvement is concerned, we are still pursuing 
the negotiating track. There is a possibility, I know many 
believe there is no possibility, but I believe there is some, 
and we are continuing to pursue it with the meeting re- 
suming next week, of ending the war through negotiation. 
We have offered, as you know, a cease-fire throughout 
Indochina, including Laos and Cambodia. We have 
offered a total withdrawal of all outside forces. We would 
offer an exchange of POW’s, and under these circum- 
stances, we believe that this is a time that those offers 
should seriously be considered. 

In the event that no progress is made on the nego- 
tiating front, then we will have to continue on what 
we call the Vietnamization front. Now it is quite obvi- 
ous, if you look at the numbers, if we are down to 139,000 
by the first of February, if I make another announcement 
of approximately the same level or at an even somewhat 
higher level for a period in the future, that the number 
of Americans in Vietnam will be down to a very low 
level, well before the election. 

Now, the question arises then, can the President of 
the United States, sitting in this office, with the respon- 
sibility for 400 POW’s and 1,500 missing in action 
throughout Southeast Asia, because they are also potential 
POW’s, can he withdraw all of our forces as long as 
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the enemy holds one American as a prisoner of war? 
The answer is no. 

So I would have to say that with regard to the statement 
that I made to Time magazine, our goal is to end the 
American involvement in Vietnam before the end of this 
year, and before the election, not just because it is an 
election, but because these are the ways our plans are 
working out—our preference is to end it by negotiation. 
If that does not work we will do it by withdrawal through 
Vietnamization, but if POW’s are still retained by North 
Vietnam, in order to have any bargaining position at all 
with the Vietnamese, North Vietnamese, we will have to 
continue to retain a residual force in Vietnam, and we 
will have to continue the possibility of air strikes on the 
North Vietnamese. 

Mr. RaTHeR. If you have to continue both of those, and 
the likelihood at the moment concerning the negotiating 
posture of both sides in Paris, is that that is very likely— 
if you have to maintain a residual force and keep open at 
least the threat of additional air strikes, then how 
can you campaign saying you have ended the American 
involvement? 

Tue PresipenT. Well, the important thing is not how 
I can campaign with regard to the American involvement, 
but the important thing is whether the American people 
are convinced that the President of the United States has 
done everything that he can to bring this desperately diffi- 
cult war to an end, and that he is doing everything that 
he can in view of dealing with international outlaws to 
protect American men and to get back Americans who 
are held, as are our Americans who are POW’s at the 
present time. 

Now, let’s look at the situation when we came into 
office. I remember the first day I sat in this room. I 
looked at the number of Americans in Vietnam, 539,000. 
I looked at the casualty rates, averaging as high as 300 
a week. I saw that there was no plan to bring any home. 
There was no negotiating plan on the table at Paris. And 
what has happened? 

Well, we have brought 400,000 home. As we have 
already indicated the rate of withdrawal will continue 
throughout the next few months. We have reduced the 
casualties from: 300 a month, last week to one, to an 
average of less than 10 over the past 3 months. Now, that 
is too many. One American dying in war any place in 
the world is too many as far as I am concerned. But that 
is a considerable achievement. 

As far as the POW problem is concerned, that is one 
that we unfortunately are confronted with. But let me 
just give this much hope to our POW people. I believe 
that as the enemy looks at the alternatives that they may 
decide as they see the American involvement ending, that 
it would be well for them not to retain our POW’s and run 
the risk that it would be necessary for the United States 
to stay in Vietnam. 

I know sometimes you and some of your colleagues 
have pointed out, and with very good reason, that if 


when we had 540,000 in Vietnam that had no effect in 
getting the enemy to negotiate on POW’s, why would hav- 
ing 25 or 35 thousand as a residual force have any effect. 
And the answer is: Does the enemy want the United 
States to withdraw from Vietnam, or doesn’t it? 


PRISONER-OF-WAR NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Ratuer. Mr. President, speaking of POW fam- 
ilies, a lady from Florida called in this afternoon and 
asked that I ask you this question. She is Mrs. Gerald 
Gartley, from Florida, who is the mother of a 27-year- 
old Navy lieutenant who is a prisoner. Her question, which 
I take this opportunity to ask on her behalf is, have we 
ever asked the North Vietnamese and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government if they will release the POW’s 
and guarantee the safety of our withdrawing troops if 
we set a date for withdrawal of all U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam? Have we ever asked them that? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Rather, that particular matter 
has been one that has been under discussion at various 
times in the Paris peace talks, but you yourself recall, 
because you reported it, or at least your Paris correspond- 
ent reported it on CBS, and I think even NBC and ABC 
had this as well, that when that was floated out this fall, 
the North Vietnamese totally rejected it. 

In other words, that is the deal of saying that if we 
set a deadline, then they will give us back our POW’s—— 

Mr. RaTHER. Excuse me, that was publicly done, 
Mr. President? 

THE PreswentT. That was publicly done, that is cor- 
rect. You remember the United States Senator had met, 
he said, with some of the people from North Vietnam. 
He was convinced that in the event that we set a dead- 
line, that that would mean that they would release the 
prisoners. The North Vietnamese said deadline for pris- 
oners was no deal. That was publicly stated. 

Under those circumstances, this, of course, is a very 
cruel action on their part, to reject out of hand even the 
possibility of that kind of discussion. 

I would say this, looking to the future, that as I have just 
pointed out, that when we come down to the end, as far 
as our own involvement in Vietnam is concerned, the 
question of whether or not they will return our prisoners 
in exchange for a total American withdrawal is one that 
they will have a chance to answer, and I could also point 
out that we have participated in a great number of dis- 
cussions other than those public discussions in Paris. 

Sitting right here in this room—as a matter of fact, 
you are sitting in my chair, Mr. Gromyko was sitting in 
this chair—I raised the subject of POW’s with him. Dr. 
Kissinger raised the subject with Chou En-lai on both 
of his visits to the People’s Republic of China. 

Mr. RaTHER. Excuse me, Mr. President. Did we do 
that before 


Tue Present. In the event that at the time of the 
meetings that I will have in China and later on in the 
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Soviet Union, we have not made progress in this area, the 
subjects will again be raised. 

Now, I am not suggesting—because, believe me, it is 
a heartrending matter to read the letters from the POW 
wives and their next of kin in other ways, to read those 
letters and to realize how their hopes have been dashed 
year after year. But I can tell you that we have pursued 
every negotiating channel; that we have made a number 
of offers in various channels and that when the record, 
total record is published, and it will be published in due 
time, at an appropriate time, our lady from Florida and 
the others will realize that we have gone the extra mile 
as far as POW’s are concerned. I do not want to disclose 
any further details because negotiations are under way. 

Mr. RatuHer. | am sorry to interrupt you and I was 
going to ask whether there would be something on your 
agenda in Peking and Moscow, and you have answered 
the question in your answer saying so. 

THE PresweNT. It will be on the agenda, I emphasize, 
provided it is still a live question, because we are, natu- 
rally, hoping that in both of these cases we can go forward. 

Now, let me point out, we should not give the im- 
pression that because we raised the subject with the Chi- 
nese, that we raised it with the Soviet Union, that that 
is going to mean action, because we have raised it at other 
levels already. 

I would point out one slightly hopeful note: the fact 
that the Chinese, after holding two Americans prisoner 
for many years, released them, as you know, about 2 or 3 
weeks ago. At least their attitude toward prisoners seems 
to be much more civilized than that of the North Viet- 
namese. Whether they can influence the North Viet- 
namese toward a similar attitude, however, remains to be 
seen. 

TIMING OF THE PRESDENT’S ACTIONS 


Mr. RatHer. Mr. President, you have raised the sub- 
ject of China, and I am sure it comes as no surprise to 
you that I would like to talk with you about that. Every- 
one is interested. You have also mentioned that you hope 
to reach your goals in the war this year, 1972; that every- 
thing seems to have been pointed in the direction of 
climaxing in this election year: besides your ultimate 
goals in the war, victory over inflation, driving down un- 
employment, agreement for the strategic arms limitations, 
trips to Peking and Moscow. 

Is all of this coincidental, the timing, or is it, as some 
of even your friends say, some of the timing must be 
politically motivated? 

THE PRESENT. Well, that is a very legitimate ques- 
tion, and I understand why many would feel that it was 
politically motivated. After all, when you look at the 
bombing halt of 1968, I know many on our side felt that 
that was politically motivated, at least the timing of it. 
I, of course, never made such a charge, and would not, 
and I don’t think you would, because I think President 
Johnson was interested in doing everything that he could 
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while he was President, and before the election, to start 
some negotiations in Paris. 

But I realize that anyone who sits in this office is one 
that is going to be charged with having a political motiva- 
tion for everything that he does. But just let me point this 
out: Let me say that if I could have ended the war the 
day I came into office, in a way that would not have 
encouraged that kind of aggression in other parts of the 
world, that would not have resulted in what I would have 
thought—and I thought then and think now—would 
have been a disastrous blow to America’s foreign policy 
leadership in the world, believe me, I would have done it. 

Anyone who signs, as the President does, letters to the 
next of kin of men killed in war has, as his constant 
thought in his mind, the first time he wakes up in the 
morning and the last time as he goes to sleep at night, 
when he goes to bed, he has in mind what can he do to 
bring that war to an end in a way that isn’t going to bring 
on other wars, or in a way that will discourage other wars. 

So as far as the timing on this is concerned, we haven't, 
as one Senator even had the temerity to suggest, delayed 
the ending of the war until the election year. If we could 
end it tomorrow, we would end it. 

Now, as far as the Peking visit and the Moscow visit are 
concerned, we could have had a Moscow summit when we 
first came into office. It would have been a failure, just 
as the Glassboro summit was a failure. When summits 
are not well planned, when they have for their purpose just 
cosmetics, they raise great hopes and then there is a 
great thud when they fall down. 

In the case of the Soviet summit, both the Soviet leaders 
and I—and I have been in direct correspondence, as you 
know, with Mr. Brezhnev on this for some time, as well 
as discussions with Gromyko and Dobrynin—were con- 
vinced that until we had items for the agenda which 
would lead to possible substantive agreements, we should 
not have a summit. 

What broke the back as far as having the Moscow 
summit was concerned, and what brought this timing, was 
the Berlin agreement. That historic agreement indicated 
that the United States and the Soviet Union, agreeing on 
that critical area, might find a possibility of agreeing on 
other problems, where our interests might run in conflict— 
possibly the Mideast, possibly arms limitation, certainly 
trade and other areas. That is why the Moscow summit is 
timed at this point. 

Now, the Chinese summit is one that I, as you may 
recall, wrote about in 1967. You may not recall it, because 
in 1967 there weren’t many who thought I would be 
sitting here now, and certainly I wasn’t sure. 

Mr. RaTuer. Frankly, I didn’t think that you would 
be. 

Tue Preswwent. And that makes you not a bad 
prophet, either. But looking at the situation in 1967, I 
wrote an article for Foreign Affairs. As you know, I 
traveled very extensively while I was out of office, and 
much more freely than I can travel now. But in that 
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article, I raised the lid on what many think was the biggest 
surprise in history when I made the 90-second announce- 
ment that we were going to go to China. 

I said then that the United States, looking to the future, 
had to find a way to open communications with the lead- 
ers of 750 million people who lived in Mainland China, 
and so the long process began. If we could have had it in 
1969 or 1970, if it could have been properly prepared, we 
would have done so; but I can assure you it wasn’t de- 
layed because I was thinking, “Well, if I could just have 
it before the New Hampshire primary, in the year 1972, 
what a coup.” 

And the other side of that is, you see, it takes two to 
work out this neat little conspiracy that someone set up. 
Does anybody suggest the Soviet Union is interested in my 
reelection; that the Chinese would set their summit so 
that I could do well at that time of year? 

Mr. RaTHER. Well, I don’t know 

THE PRESIDENT. The answer, of course, is that I would 
doubt if that were the case. I don’t mean that they would 
be against my reelection; but I am simply suggesting that 
those of us who make decisions in offices like this, cer- 
tainly we think politically. We have that responsibility. We 
are leaders of our party; we are leaders of our country. 
But the country comes first. 

I can assure you ending the war in Vietnam, building 
a lasting peace through opening to China, limiting ten- 
sions between the United States and the Soviet Union— 
those decisions have no political connotations whatever. 
If we could have done it earlier, we would have done it. 
And if this is not the right time to do it, we would have 
postponed it. 





SUMMITRY 


Mr. RATHER. Well, that raises the question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that has always bothered me about summitry and I 
know from your writings before you became President, 
just before you came to this office, about the dangers of 
summitry. Doesn’t it give the Communists in both capi- 
tals, Peking and Moscow, a bargaining advantage to bar- 
gain with you at the summit in the middle of an American 
election year? Wouldn’t it have been better to say we either 
have the summits in both cases before our election year 
starts or postpone them a few months until after the elec- 
tion so as not to give the Communists this bargaining 
advantage? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, first, peace is too important to 
postpone, and I will elaborate on that for just a moment 
if I can, after I cover the second part of the question. 
The second part of the question deals with the whole 
problem of summitry and whether or not it is a good 
idea. You raised that point and I think I should respond 
to it. Summits which are held for the sake of having sum- 
mits are a very bad idea, but when you are dealing with 
governments which have basically one-man rule—and 
that is true of the Soviet Union, it is true of the People’s 
Republic of China—then for the major decisions sum- 


mitry sometimes becomes a necessity. I became convinced 
that with regard to China and with regard to the Soviet 
Union that it would serve our interests and their interests 
in avoiding those confrontations that might lead to war, 
in building a world of peace, to meet, and the timing was 
such that it had to be now. To postpone it might have 
meant that something could have occurred in between 
so it would not be held at all. And as I have already 
pointed out, we could not arrange to have it earlier. 

Now, second, with regard to the bargaining position, 
let me make one thing—It seems to me in that connec- 
tion is very possibly a misunderstanding. Let me get that 
misunderstanding out of the way. When I go to meet with 
the leaders of the People’s Republic of China, with Mr. 
Chou En-lai, Mr. Mao Tse-tung, and later on with Mr. 
Brezhnev and Mr. Kosygin, I can assure you that there 
is not going to be any bargaining advantage due to my 
desire to affect our election campaign. And I say that not 
to be sanctimonious, not to be pious, but because I know 
what is riding. What is riding here is the future for get- 
erations to come, and the wrong kind of an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, one, for example, in the arms 
control field that would give them an advantage and make 
us the second strongest nation in the world, the wrong kind 
of an agreement with the Chinese, one that would dis- 
courage our friends in non-Communist Asia, that kind 
of an agreement, and so forth, would be one that simply 
would not be worth making. 

Let me say, any President—it would not be just me, 
any President—would not want to win an election at that 
cost, and I certainly will not. I am going into these meet- 
ings, I can assure you, well prepared, and I will go well 
prepared and I will go there to defend the interest of the 
United States, to negotiate as well as I can, to reduce the 
differences, recognizing that there are basic philosophical 
differences between us and the two Communist powers. 
But unless we talk about those differences eventually we 
may end up fighting about them, and that will be the 
end of civilization as we know it. 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mr. RaTHeER. Mr. President, one other question about 
China, and I would again like to refer to a direct quota- 
tion. As late as March of 1971 you said, and I quote, 
“Under no circumstances will we proceed with the policy 
of normalizing relations with Communist China if the 
cost of that policy is to expel Taiwan from the family of 
nations.” 

Now we have proceeded with the policy of normalizing 
relations with China; Taiwan has been expelled from 
the United Nations. Isn’t that a contradiction? 

THE Present. It is a contradiction, but not the way 
we planned it. As far as our normalization of relations is 
concerned, I should point out they are not yet normalized. 
I should also point out that when we do have our meeting 
in February, beginning on February 21, in the People’s 
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Republic of China, that recognition in the conventional 
sense will not be one of the results. They do not expect 
that. We do not expect that. The reason it cannot be one 
of the results is that as long as we continue to recognize 
Taiwan, which we do, as long as we continue to have our 
defense treaty with Taiwan, which we will, the People’s 
Republic will not have diplomatic relations in the con- 
ventional sense with that country. So we are not going to 
have that kind of normalization. However, we will have 
normalization—hbecause it is fair, and I know this is 
certainly the intent with which you ask the question— 
we will have normalization in terms of setting up some 
method of communication better than we currently have, 
because nations that do not have diplomatic relations in 
the conventional sense can have relations and that is one 
thing that we will be able to do. 

Now, as far as our having that kind of normalization, at 
the time that Taiwan was expelled from the community of 
nations is concerned, we fought hard to avoid Taiwan 
being expelled. We thought it was a mistake, but being 
a member of the community of nations, we believed that 
we had to accept the verdict. Under the circumstances, 
however, we will go to the People’s Republic, we will have 
this relationship normalized on the basis that I have just 
described, but we will continue also our relations with 
Taiwan, and we will continue our defense agreement. 

Mr. RaTHER. Are we beginning to withdraw American 
forces from Taiwan? 

THE PRESIDENT. Not at this point. 

Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, why is it necessary. 

THE Preswent. I know, incidentally, Mr. Rather, 
that that question is raised because there have been reports 
to the effect, because when Dr. Kissinger was there—I 
didn’t want you to raise the question without pointing up 
that I knew there was good reason to—that when Dr. 
Kissinger was there, that he had made some deal with Mr. 
Chou En-lai that if we had the meeting in China, that we 
would withdraw some forces before I got there. Let me 
just set the record straight. 

He has said, and I have said it, I can say it, too— 
and I have read every word of the transcript of those long, 
long sessions he had with Mr. Chou En-lai, as I am sure 
Chou En-lai has read them—there were no conditions on 
our side and no conditions on their side. 

This will be tough, hard bargaining between people who 
have very great differences, but people who have one 
thing in common, and that is that we had better talk 
about differences or we may end up fighting about them. 

Let me just point up one other thing, too, in that 
respect. We have been talking about Vietnam. I think 
many of our viewers may not realize that in the two ter- 
ribly difficult wars, little wars they call them, that the 
United States has been engaged in in the last 20 years, 
both of them are wars in the rimland of Asia. Both of 
them are wars in which the Chinese were involved: di- 
rectly in Korea, where, as you know, there were thou- 
sands of Chinese volunteers involved in fighting Ameri- 
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cans; and, indirectly, in South Vietnam where the 
Chinese militarily, insofar as supplies are concerned, are 
supporting the North Vietnamese. 

So, as you look at the past history where the United 
States in 20 years has had to fight in two wars, where the 
People’s Republic of China was involved on the other 
side, and you look at the possibilities of the future when 
the People’s Republic, which is now a weak nuclear 
power, compared to us, would be a very substantial nu- 
clear power 15 or 20 years from now, it is imperative that 
we find a way to settle our differences better than we 
have had in the past. 

That is why the communication must come. And any- 
one who sits in this office at this time cannot just think 
of the next year, the next 2 years, the problems—and 
there are many problems that are caused by this move to- 
ward China, problems with our friends, causes them con- 
cern—but no one can sit in this office and allow hanging 
over the world and hanging over the United States for 
the future this great danger of the most populous nation in 
the world becoming a major nuclear power and outside 
the world community, with no contact with the United 
States of America. 

That is why I made the decision to go to China, and 
this trip, of course, will have as its major purpose setting 
up that long dialogue which may avert what would other- 
wise be an inevitable clash. 


CuBA 


Mr. RaTHER. Why is it vital or necessary, I think you 
used the word, to reestablish a diplomatic dialogue with 
Communist China, and continue to ignore a Communist 
country in our own back yard, Cuba? 

Tue Present. The situation is quite different. Our 
policy toward Cuba, Mr. Rather, is directly related to 
what Cuba’s policy is toward us. Cuba is a Communist 
country. What Cuba has in terms of its internal policy is 
Cuba’s business, although we would prefer our system and 
I think many Cubans would as well. 

But, on the other hand, Cuba is engaged in a constant 
program of belligerence toward the United States and also 
toward its neighbors in the inter-American community. 

Now, I suppose it could be said, what about China? 
We point to the Korean war, we point to what is going on 
now in North Vietnam. The difference is that at this 
particular time, we have some evidence that the Chinese 
are now ready to talk about their role in Asia and our 
role in Asia. We think it is well to talk about it. There has 
been no indication whatever that Castro will recede one 
inch from his determination of exporting Castro-type 
revolution all over the hemisphere. As long as he is en- 
gaged in that kind of operation, our policy isn’t going to 
change. 

Mr. Ratuer. If he gave you such an indication, would 
you move to reestablish a dialogue with Cuba as you have 
with China? 
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THE PRESIDENT. We have no expectation whatever of 
that. We follow Mr. Castro’s activities, his public speeches 
and the like, very, very closely. And he thrives, since he has 
made virtually a basket case of Cuba economically, in 
stirring up trouble in other countries. He couldn’t pos- 
sibly survive, in my opinion, unless he had this policy of 
“foreign devils.” 

Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, I am afraid in one respect 
you and I are alike. That is, we like to talk about foreign 
policy. But time moves on and I may be looking for work 
tomorrow if we don’t begin talking about some domestic 
affairs. 

THE PREsmeENT. And also, if you don’t ask me those 
questions, they will say I am not interested in it. 


Jets For ISRAEL 


Mr. RATHER. But I can’t leave—with your permission, 
I think we have to do it fairly quickly—leave without ask- 
ing at least one question about the Middle East. There 
have been widespread reports that you have agreed in 
principle to sell additional Phantom jets to Israel. Is that 
true? 

THE PreESMENT. We have made a decision, Mr. 
Rather, implementing a policy that I have long an- 
nounced, that we will not allow the balance, the mil- 
itary balance, in the Mideast to be shifted. 

Now the Soviet Union has been sending in very 
significant arms shipments to the U.A.R. In view of those 
shipments, as that continues to escalate, we have had to 
consider the requests of Israel for planes in order to see 
that the balance does not shift. 

We have made a commitment in principle. As far as 
implementing that commitment is concerned, however, 
I—this is not, of course, the time to go into it. 


PusBLic OPINION AND THE PRESDENT 


Mr. RaTHER. Mr. President, shifting now to domestic 
affairs, and before we went into this broadcast, I sought 
questions from many of my colleagues in the White House 
Press Corps, and I think I should tell you that the fol- 
lowing question was among the most popular of those 
submitted. 

THE PRreswwENT. Popular with them. 

Mr. RaTHeR. Popular with them. And I hope it will 
be with you. 

Public opinion polls, the Harris poll was the last one, 
the Gallup polls before, indicated that the American peo- 
ple, in overwhelming majority, give you high marks for 
decisiveness, for willingness to change. But, in the case 
of the Harris poll, about 50 percent said that you had 
failed to inspire confidence and faith and lacked per- 
sonal warmth and compassion. Why do you suppose 
that is? 

THE PRESWDENT. Well, it is because people tell the 


pollsters that, of course. So, that is what the people must 
believe. 


But, on the other hand, without trying to psychoanalyze 
myself, because that is your job, I would simply answer 
the question by saying that my strong point is not rhetoric, 
it isn’t showmanship, it isn’t big promises—those things 
that create the glamour and the excitement that people 
call charisma and warmth. 

My strong point, if I have a strong point, is perform- 
ance. I always do more than I say. I always produce 
more than I promise. Oh, I don’t mean that from time 
to time I may not have made promises that I was unable 
to keep, but generally speaking, whether it is in the 
foreign field, or in the domestic field, I believe that 
actions are what count. And also, I think that is what 
the country needs. 

At this particular point, I think we have to realize that 
when I took office in 1968 [1969], not only were 300 
Americans a week being killed in Vietnam, and there were 
539,000 there, but we had riots in most of our cities; 
the President, as you recall at that time, could not safely 
travel to most of the cities, and I have been to most of 
the States and cities since that time, incidentally. That is 
no reflection on him. It means that times have changed 
some. The campuses were in great turmoil. 

At that particular point, I could have moved with a 
great deal of flamboyance and showmanship and the rest, 
but I think what got us into the trouble that we reaped 
in 1968, and a lot of it carried over in 1969, was hot 
rhetoric, big promises, and then failure to come through 
on them. 


I feel that when the trouble of a nation has been caused 
by too much rhetoric, the cure for that trouble is not more 
rhetoric. What I think therefore is needed at this time, 
in order to gain the confidence of the people and let 
me put it more directly, in order to give the people of 
this country confidence in their government, is for their 
government to do something, to produce something. 

That is why I want this administration, in the brief time 
that I am here, I want this administration to be one that 
will bring an end of American involvement in Vietnam, 
that will look beyond, however, simply ending one war, 
building lasting peace, and that is what China and Russia, 
those visits, are all about; keeping it cool in the Mideast 
if we possibly can, moving not only to maintain the bal- 
ance, but possibly negotiation in that area—and then on 
the domestic front, an historic reform of government, 
welfare reform, revenue sharing, government reorganiza- 
tion, an attack on the drug problem, all of these things. 

Now, these are big programs. I think, however, that 
performing in some of these fields will have a very great 
effect on the attitude of the American people toward—if I 
could put it in a general sense—maybe not toward this 
President as a person, but toward the Presidency. The 
Presidency is what is on the line here. 


When the Presidency fails to come through, people 
lose confidence in government. They lose confidence in 
Congress. They lose confidence in the courts. As a matter 
of fact, I saw a poll the other day where the people had 
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a very low opinion of confidence as far as the media was 
concerned. That is not good. 

What we have to do, what you have to do, what I have 
to do, all of u$ in a position of responsibility in our society, 
is to restore confidence that this is a good country, that 
our government can produce, and the way to do that 
is to set our sights high, but make our promises realistic 
and then get some performance. I think that at the con- 
clusion of my term, I am going to have quite a bit of 
performance. 

Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, as a journalist, I know 
that one of the greatest problems is trying to explain how 
you made a mistake, how you got a fact wrong, how you 
made a wrong analysis on a particular problem. And for 
anyone in politics—this applies, of course, to previous 
Presidents as well—one of the problems, as you men- 
tioned, was promises unkept. 

This gets, I think, to the core of your dissertation on 
the need for confidence and what we are going through as 
a people in terms of confidence with the media, with the 
Presidency, and with a lot of things. Yet the same Harris 
poll indicated that only about a third of the people 
thought that you had kept your campaign promises. 

Now, I think you will agree that anyone in politics 
should be held accountable. I, as a journalist, think that 
anyone in politics should be given an opportunity to ex- 
plain. So would you explain—obviously as briefly as pos- 
sible, but as fully as you think necessary—in 1968 you 
said, “I pledge to redress the present economic imbalance 
without increasing unemployment.” That is a direct 
quotation. 

Now, unemployment was, I believe, 3.6 when you 
came in. It is at or near 6 percent for the last several 
months. 

THE Preswenr. Let’s take that one first, yes, please. 

Unemployment was 3.6 when I came in, at a cost of 300 
casualties a week in Vietnam. Since I have come in, we 
have brought 400,000 people home from Vietnam. There 
are 2 million people who have been let out of defense 
plants and out of the Armed Services as a result of our 
winding down the war in Vietnam, and if those people 
were still in the defense plants and still in Vietnam, unem- 
ployment would still be 3.6. That is too high a cost. 

Mr. RatuHer. But wasn’t that foreseeable, Mr. 
President? 

Tue Present. That was foreseeable. But my point 
is, what I was saying was that we should have a combina- 
tion—a combination of bringing a war to an end and then 
moving from there to a kind of prosperity of high employ- 
ment and low unemployment that we haven’t had since 
President Eisenhower was President in this room in 1957. 
That was the only time it was less than 5 percent. 

In all the years of the sixties, unemployment averaged 
5.8, except in the war years. Now, we can do better than 
that, and as we move from war to peace in the year 


1972, we are going to bring the unemployment rate below 
that. 


Mr. RaTHER. Now, another September 1968 quota- 
tion: “Seventy-four percent of farm parity is intolerable. 
I pledge that in my administration farmers will have bet- 
ter.” Farm parity is at or near 70 now, has not been back 
up to even 74 percent through most of your administration. 

Tre Present. Well, let’s look at the farm parity in 
terms of another factor: Farm income, which is what 
farmers really care about a great deal, as you know, 
because it was also reported on CBS just 2 weeks ago, 
came up sharply in the last month. 

I look for the year 1972 to be a very good year as far 
as the farmers are concerned in terms of their income, and 
also in terms of parity. And I should point out that in 
this instance, here is where we are going to get one of the 
benefits of our new international economic policy. As you 
know, Secretary Connally has bargained very hard. He 
has been criticized for bargaining too hard, for getting 
some kind of trade agreements in return for what the 
United States is doing in certain other fields. 

Now, this will not come easy, but in dealing with the 
European Community, and in dealing with Japan and 
other countries, we believe that one of the areas where we 
can get greater trade opportunities is in the field of agri- 
culture. That, of course, will mean more farm income. It 
will deal more effectively with the parity problem. 

We are not satisfied with that number. Right today we 
are trying to do better, and we will do better. 

Mr. RatHer. Can we agree that broken promises, like 
a bad story, are pretty hard to explain, and hurt confi- 
dence, whether it is a journalist who doesn’t deliver on his 
story, or whether it is a man in political office who is un- 
able, for whatever reason, to deliver on a pledge? 

Tue Preswent. Certainly, that is true, and the differ- 
ence, of course, is that the journalist really doesn’t have to 
retract his story, as you know. 

Mr. RatHer. But he should, when he is wrong. 

Tue Present. A few do, and many would like to. But 
it is difficult, because it destroys your credibility. But let 
me say that in this respect, that I think the important 
thing for the man sitting in this office is that he must never 
be satisfied—never be satisfied with what he is doing. 

As far as I see it, at the present time, it could perhaps 
well be said that if you cooled the country, and we have; 
if we can now see the end of our involvement in Vietnam, 
and we do; that we should set these particular goals as 
being a pretty good accomplishment, particularly when 
we combine it with a new economic policy which has 
cut the rate of inflation, and we believe it will continue 
to during the next year. 

That has resulted in the first real increase in income 
due to the fact that with inflation rate cut down, and our 
wages, of course, going up, we find for the first time, wage 
earners who were on a treadmill for 4 years, from 1967 to 
1970, now, in the year 1971, for the first time in 5 years, 
began to make some headway. 

When we see all of these things, I think we could well 
say that that is a pretty good record. That isn’t enough, 
though. It isn’t enough. 
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As I tried to say a moment ago, in the short time that 
any man is in this office, he has got to look down that road. 
He has got to look down 25 years from now. I get back to 
the real reason for the China move. The real reason is 
that despite the fact it would be easier—it is easier not to 
raise difficult problems with our friends, and I have been 
criticized very strongly from people of my own party on 
the China move, with our friends in the world commu- 
nity, the Japanese and others who have been concerned 
about it—it would have been easier simply to continue the 
line that we have been taking with regard to China and 
not attempt to open this dialogue, recognizing how great 
the risks were. 

But looking down that road, any man sitting in this 
office, as President of the United States, who failed to 
seize the moment, the chance—the chance that was 
offered to me, as a result of planning, I must say, on our 
part, too—failed to seize that moment, he would have to 
answer to future generations. 

Now, it may be too soon, if we are talking about in terms 
of the next election, for people to give credit to the Presi- 
dent, or to blame him for the success or failure of what 
happens on this movement to China, but if 25 years from 
now, as a result of what we have done now, we avert a 
confrontation with China, it will all be worth it. 


Tue Economy 


Mr. RaTHER. Mr. President, a couple of questions on 
the economy, if I may. It occurs to me that your until re- 
cently Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Dr. Paul McCracken, said a few days ago that govern- 
ment controls on the economy would be “necessary long 
past this year,” I believe was his phrase. Is that true? 

Tue PresipENT. Well, Chairman McCracken is re- 
flecting the view that in some areas controls may be neces- 
sary. I would put it another way, without disagreeing 
with Chairman McCracken. We will keep controls on only 
as long as we need them, and we are going to decontrol 
just as fast as we can, as the inflation psychology runs its 
course. 

Let us take just one example. Take rent controls. We 
found for example that in certain areas of the coun- 
try, a major city, there was a very high number of vacan- 
cies. Well, that area should be decontrolled right now, 
because when you have a high number of vacancies, you 
don’t need control. The competition controls the rents. 
So it is in certain other areas. 

I do not believe in a controlled economy. I believe that 
we had to have these controls in order to break an in- 
flationary psychology which had been fueled by war, and 
which apparently was not going to be broken unless we 
took the very hard action that we did take. But having 
taken it, we are now going to see it through. We want to 
reach our goal, and we believe that we will achieve our 
goal of keeping inflation at the 2 to 3 percent level for 
the year 1972, which will be a major achievement. That 
is half of what it was last year. 


Mr. Ratner. I gather the answer to the question then 
is “perhaps.” The question was whether controls may be 
necessary beyond this year. 

THE Preswent. Perhaps, but I would emphasize very 
strongly, because I would not want to mislead you and all 
others who have to comment on this, and then to say that 
I have changed my mind, “perhaps,” except that if the 
program of controls is successful, as successful as we would 
hope that it would be, the amount of controls that we 
have toward the end may be far less than the statement 
by Chairman McCracken implied. 

I see the decontrol coming perhaps at a faster pace, 
but we will keep them on if they are necessary. 


BLAcKs IN AMERICA 


Mr. Ratner. Mr. President, you were quoted in a 
recent interview as saying, and again I quote, “Black 
people are different from white people.” I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by that. Exactly what did you mean 
by that? How are black people different from white 
people? 

THE Present. Well, the main way to answer that 
question is to talk to black people, as I do, to black people 
on my staff, to black people that I have gone to school 
with. An individual who grows up in America as a black 
has, whenever he talks very frankly with you, the in- 
evitable memory of what has happened to his people 
through the years. He looks back to the days of slavery. 
He looks back to the days of prejudice. He knows that 
some of that prejudice is still there. He realizes therefore 
that when he is in school, when he is looking for a job, 
whatever the case might be, that he is different, he is 
different from the white person, and for that reason he 
therefore has problems that the white person does not 
have. And I think unless we recognize that fact, we are 
not going to do the right kind of job that we should in 
handling black-white relations. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE WALLACE 


Mr. Ratner. Mr. President, do you consider Gover- 
nor George Wallace and what he stands for a threat to 
holding this society together? 

THE Presment. Well, I noted at the moment that he 
has decided to enter the Democratic primaries, and I 
really think that that question should be directed to the 
Democratic candidate when you have him on the equal 
time that I am sure is going to be requested after this 
program. 

Mr. RaTHER. I would like very much to ask the Demo- 
cratic candidate that when it is decided who he shall be. 
But the question was put directly to you. 

THE PREsIDENT. It is not the problem here of our 
party. As far as Mr. Wallace is concerned, he is now 
seeking the Democratic nomination, and that is one that 
is going to have to be worked out within their own party. 
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AMNESTY FOR DRAFT EVADERS 


Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, recently you were asked 
a question about amnesty. You were asked if you foresaw 
any possibility of granting amnesty to those young men 
who have fled the country to avoid the draft, and you 
had a one-word answer, which was “‘No.” 

Since then some Congressmen, among others, have pro- 
posed allowing those young men who want to come back, 
who are willing to do it, to come back without punishment, 
if they will take alternative service, 2 years, 4 years. Is 
there no amount of alternative service under which you 
could foresee granting amnesty? 

Tue Preswenr. No. The question that I was answer- 
ing in that conference that you referred to, as you recall, 
followed one where I had talked about the withdrawal 
of our forces, and the question was prefaced with that, 
as I recall. 

Mr. RaTtHer. Correct. It was. 

Tue Present. In view of the withdrawal of forces, 
how about amnesty? And I said, “No.” The answer is 
at this time “No.” As long as there are Americans who 
chose to serve their country rather than desert their 
country—and it is a hard choice—are there in Vietnam, 
there will be no amnesty for those who deserted their 
country. As long as there are any POW’s held by the 
North Vietnamese, there will be no amnesty for those 
who have deserted their country. 

Just let me say, Mr. Rather, on that score, I don’t say 
this because I am hardhearted. I say it because it is the 
only right thing to do. Two and a half million young 
Americans had to make the choice when they went to 
serve in Vietnam. Most of them, I am sure, did not want 
to go. It is not a very pleasant place. I have been there 
a number of times; nice people, but it is not a pleasant 
place for an American to serve, and particularly in 
uniform. 

I imagine most of those young Americans when they 
went out there did so with some reluctance, but they 
chose to serve. Of those that chose to serve, thousands 
of them died for their choice, and until this war is over, 
and until we get the POW’s back, those who chose to 
desert their country, a few hundred, they can live with 
their choice. That is my attitude. 

Mr. RatHeRr. But, at some future time, the door might 
be opened? 

Tue Preswent. We always, Mr. Rather, under our 
system, provide amnesty. You remember Abraham Lin- 
coln in the last days of the Civil War, as a matter of 

fact just before his death, decided to give amnesty to 
anyone who had deserted if he would come back and 
rejoin his unit and serve out his period of time. Amnesty, 
of course, is always in the prerogative of the Chief Execu- 
tive. I, for one, would be very liberal with regard to 
amnesty, but not while there are Americans in Vietnam 
fighting to serve their country and defend their country, 
and not while POW’s are held by North Vietnam. After 
that we will consider it, but it would have to be on a 
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basis of their paying the price, of course, that anyone 
should pay for violating the law. 


RoLE oF WOMEN 


Mr. RATHER. I understand. Mr. President, we have 
only about a minute and a half left. I am going to be 
in trouble at home if I don’t ask this question. Some 
political leaders——— 

THE PRESIDENT. You mean with CBS? 

Mr. Ratuer. No, I mean with Mrs. Rather. Some 
political leaders and some others have taken to not address- 
ing women by “Miss” or “Mrs.” They have gone to the 
“Ms.” Why not do that with White House 'etters? 

Tue Preswent. I guess I am a little old-fashioned, but 
I rather prefer the “Miss” or “Mrs.” But if they want to 
do it the other way, of course, we accept it. I can assure 
you some of the things that have come in letters are quite 
amusing. 

Mr. Ratuer. Mr. President, are there any aspects of 
the Presidency that are better suited to a man than to 
a woman? 

THE PREsIDENT. I would say that, as we consider the 
role of women in American political life, that a woman 
could serve in this office. I am not suggesting that that 
is going to happen soon. I am suggesting, however, that 
looking to the future as the place of women, as executives 
in our society, is recognized, as women develop respect for 
themselves as executives rather than as women, that their 
place in political life is going to be recognized more and 
more. 

Now, I want to help with Mrs. Rather when you go 
home, and simply say as far as I am concerned, I have 
the greatest respect for women in both capacities, those 
who are homemakers, and those who decide to go into 
politics or into business, but let us have freedom of choice 
for women. 


Mr. Ratner. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The one-hour interview began at 9:30 p.m. in the President’s 
Oval Office at the White House. 


San Diego, California 


The President’s Remarks to Workers at the National 
Steel and Shipbuilding Company. January 4, 1972 


Mr. Banks, Secretary Gibson, Mayor Wilson, and men 
and women of National: 

It is a very great privilege for me to be here today. I 
just flew in from Washington last night, and it is good to 
be here on this beautiful California day, right here in San 
Diego. And it is particularly good to be here because of the 
reason I am coming here. 

I am not going to bore you with the statistics and a lot 
of the history about how it came about that these ships are 
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going to be built here in this yard, but I think just to give 
you a feeling of what it means, of how important this mo- 
ment is to you, to those of you who have jobs, to this yard 
and its future, and to this country, I think it is well per- 
haps to spend just a moment on what this occasion is 
about and how it came about. 

In 1968, when I was speaking in Seattle at the yard—a 
pretty empty yard, as a matter of fact—I spoke about the 
U.S. merchant marine and, you know, when you make a 
speech, you do a little studying to find out a little about 
the subject, because you figure the people you are talking 
to know more about it than you do, and they usually do. 

What I found was that at this particular time, the 
United States merchant marine was in very great 
trouble. I found, for example, that three-fourths of all 
American-built ships then in use were more than 20 years 
of age, whereas, only one-fourth of all ships in the world 
then in use were more than 20 years of age. 

In that kind of competition, we were a born loser, be- 
cause our ships were too old, they were too inefficient, and 
new nations—as a matter of fact, some of the nations with 
whom we had been allies in World War II and who had 
been our enemies in World War II-—had built these ships 
that were now driving us into a second-class position 
around the world. 

I thought we should do something about it. When I was 
elected I made a proposal in 1969 about the American 
merchant marine. In 1970, the Congress in a bipartisan 
action, Republicans and Democrats joining together be- 
cause they could see this was bigger than any partisanship, 
overwhelmingly approved that proposal. 


In 1971, plans went forward under men like Mr. Gib- 
son, Secretary Stans, and all the others in Government in- 
terested in this, until we are now beginning to let the 
contracts. As a matter of fact, some have already been let. 


Today, $54 million in contracts will be signed by Mr. 
Gibson for here, the Todd Shipyards in Long Beach will 
have over $60 million worth of contracts, and others will 
follow in other parts of the country. 


Now, just let me say a word about what this all means, 
and why it is important. I know it is kind of fashionable 
sometimes these days to say, “What difference does it 
make whether the United States is Number 1 in air trans- 


port, or Number | in the merchant marine,” or what have 
you. 


The answer is: It makes a good deal of difference. We 
don’t have to be Number | in everything; but we have 
to try to be, because whenever a nation or a person quits 
trying to be Number 1, he ceases, or that nation ceases, to 
be a great nation. We want America to try to be Num- 


ber 1, and that is one of the reasons we are doing this in 
this area. 


Now, the second point I would like to make is that this 
comes as we are ending a very long and difficult war, and 


as we enter what we hope will be a period of negotiation 
and peace for the United States. 


But even that shows the importance of what we are do- 
ing today because the peacetime competition is going to 
be even more difficult than the kind of competition we 
had in war. 

The nations that previously were engaged in war ac- 
tivity now are competing with us very, very hard. We wel- 
come that. We accept competition, but it means we have 
got to do better, and that, of course, is why we are able 
to come here to these contracts today. 

We are doing better. Costs are being cut down. I have 
been talking to my old friend Jesse Calhoun about that 
problem. I have been talking, of course, to people in 
management about that problem. 

Costs have come down almost 50 percent, and that 
means that as the costs come down, as we build more 
efficient ships, there will be more jobs and America will 
get back into the position of being the leading maritime 
nation of the world. We can do it. 

We can’t do it without your help and we know and I 
know, as I look at this great group of people here, that 
we are going to be able to do it, because we Americans 
are a people who don’t like to be Number 2. We Ameri- 
cans are a people who like to be the best in anything 
that we do and that is what we are going to do in this 
instance. 

Finally, I would just like to leave one thought with you. 
As we go forward on these ships, I think it is interesting 
for you to know that the three that are built in this yard 
are the first three of this kind ever to be built in the 
United States of America, so you are doing something 
that has never been done before. 

The reason they have never been built in the United 
States of America before is that the United States wasn’t 
able to compete, but now we can. The better job that you 
do here, now on these ships, the more opportunities we 
are going to have to have more jobs like this in the future. 

Voice from the crowd: We can do it. 

THE Present. You bet you can. 

And so, I simply want to conclude with a very old 
story, one that many of you, I am sure, have heard. 

During the Middle Ages, two stonemasons were asked 
what they were doing as they were working on their jobs. 
One looked down, and he said, “I am shaping stones.” 
And the other looked up, and he said, “I am building 
a cathedral.” 

And today, all of the thousands of men and women 
here are going to be doing jobs, and you can look down 
at that job—it is important, of course, just for the sake of 
what it is doing, what it produces in the way of an in- 
come and the rest. 

But I hope all of you, from time to time, look up and 
say, “I am not just building a ship; I am building 
America. I am making sure my country is going to be 


Number | insofar as its merchant marine is concerned.” 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:36 a.m., P.s.t. As printed above 
the remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 
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Commissioner of Patents, 
Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Recess Appointment of 
Robert Gottschalk. January 4, 1972 


The President today announced the recess appoint- 
ment of Robert Gottschalk as Commissioner of Patents. 
He will succeed William E. Schuyler, Jr., whose resigna- 
tion was accepted effective August 25, 1971. On Novem- 
ber 12, 1971, the President nominated Donald W. 
Banner of Chicago, IIl., for this position. The nomination 
was not confirmed prior to Senate adjournment, and 
Banner has asked that for personal reasons his name not 
be resubmitted to the next session. 

Gottschalk is presently the First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, a position to which he was appointed by the 
President on May 20, 1970. From 1965 to February 1970, 
Gottschalk served as director of patents for GAF Corpo- 
ration in New York City. He was graduated from McGill 
University in 1931 and received his law degree from 
St. Lawrence University in 1934. 

Following graduation he entered into the private prac- 
tice of patent and trademark law. In 1941, he became 
the patent and trademark counsel for the Corn Products 
Company. From 1946 to 1961 he was employed by 
Standard Oil of Indiana—first as assistant manager of 
the patent department, and finally as director of contract 
and legal matters. In 1961 he became the general patent 
counsel for the Canteen Corporation. From 1964 to 1965, 
Gottschalk was the managing director of his own firm, 
Robert Gottschalk Associates. 

He is married to the former Elizabeth Papenhausen. 
They have one son and reside in McLean, Va. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Space Shuttle Program 


Statement by the President Announcing the Decision 
To Proceed With Development of the New Space 
Transportation System. January 5, 1972 


I have decided today that the United States should 
proceed at once with the development of an entirely new 
type of space transportation system designed to help 
transform the space frontier of the 1970’s into familiar 
territory, easily accessible for human endeavor in the 
1980’s and 1990's. 

This system will center on a space vehicle that can 
shuttle repeatedly from earth to orbit and back. It will 
revolutionize transportation into near space, by routin- 
izing it. It will take the astronomical costs out of astro- 
nautics. In short, it will go a long way toward delivering 
the rich benefits of practical space utilization and the 


valuable spinoffs from space efforts into the daily lives of 
Americans and all people. 

The new year 1972 is a year of conclusion for Ameri- 
ca’s current series of manned flights to the moon. Much 
is expected from the two remaining Apollo missions—in 
fact, their scientific results should exceed the return from 
all the earlier flights together. Thus they will place a 
fitting capstone on this vastly successful undertaking. But 
they also bring us to an important decision point—a point 
of assessing what our space horizons are as Apollo ends, 
and of determining where we go from here. 


In the scientific arena, the past decade of experience has 
taught us that spacecraft are an irteplaceable tool for 
learning about our near earth space environment, the 
moon, and the planets, besides being an important aid to 
our studies of the sun and stars. In utilizing space to meet 
needs on earth, we have seen the tremendous potential of 
satellites for intercontinental communications and world- 
wide weather forecasting. We are gaining the capability 
to use satellites as tools in global monitoring and manage- 
ment of natural resources, in agricultural applications, and 
in pollution control. We can foresee their use in guiding “ 
airliners across the oceans and in bringing televised educa- 
tion to wide areas of the world. 

However, all these possibilities, and countless others 
with direct and dramatic bearing on human betterment, 
can never be more than fractionally realized so long as 
every single trip from earth to orbit remains a matter of 
special effort and staggering expense. This is why commit- 
ment to the space shuttle program is the right next step for 
America to take, in moving out from our present beach- 
head in the sky to achieve a real working presence in 
space—because the space shuttle will give us routine access 
to space by sharply reducing costs in dollars and prepara- 
tion time. 

The new system will differ radically from all existing 
booster systems, in that most of this new system will be 
recovered and used again and again—up to 100 times. 
The resulting economies may bring operating costs down 
as low as one-tenth of those for present launch vehicles. 

The resulting changes in modes of flight and re-entry 
will make the ride safer and less demanding for the passen- 
gers, so that men and women with work to do in space can 
“commute” aloft, without having to spend years in train- 
ing for the skills and rigors of old-style space flight. As 
scientists and technicians are actually able to accompany 
their instruments into space, limiting boundaries between 
our manned and unmanned space programs will dis- 
appear. Development of new space applications will be 
able to proceed much faster. Repair or servicing of satel- 
lites in space will become possible, as will delivery of valu- 
able payloads from orbit back to earth. 

The general reliability and versatility which the shuttle 
system offers seems likely to establish it quickly as the work- 
horse of our whole space effort, taking the place of all 
present launch vehicles except the very smallest and very 
largest. 
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NASA and many aerospace companies have carried out 
extensive design studies for the shuttle. Congress has re- 
viewed and approved this effort. Preparation is now suffi- 
cient for us to commence the actual work of construction 
with full confidence of success. In order to minimize tech- 
nical and economic risks, the space agency will continue to 
take a cautious evolutionary approach in the development 
of this new system. Even so, by moving ahead at this time, 
we can have the shuttle in manned flight by 1978, and 
operational a short time later. 

It is also significant that this major new national enter- 
prise will engage the best efforts of thousands of highly 
skilled workers and hundreds of contractor firms over the 
next several years. The amazing “technology explosion” 
that has swept this country in the years since we ventured 
into space should remind us that robust activity in the 
aerospace industry is healthy for everyone—not just in 
jobs and income, but in the extension of our capabilities 
in every direction. The continued pre-eminence of Amer- 
ica and American industry in the aerospace field will be 
an important part of the shuttle’s “payload.” 

Views of the earth from space have shown us how small 
and fragile our home planet truly is. We are learning the 
imperatives of universal brotherhood and global ecology— 
learning to think and act as guardians of one tiny blue 
and green island in the trackless oceans of the universe. 
This new program will give more people more access to 
the liberating perspectives of space, even as it extends our 
ability to cope with physical challenges of earth and 
broadens our opportunities for international cooperation 
in low-cost, multi-purpose space missions. 

“We must sail sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, “but we must 
sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor.” So with man’s epic 
voyage into space—a voyage the United States of America 
has led and still shall lead. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Committee on the Health 
Services Industry 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Frank C. 
Coleman as a Member of the Committee. 
January 5, 1972 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Frank C. Coleman, M.D., as a member of the Committee 
on the Health Services Industry. He will succeed William 
E. Lotterhos, who has resigned. 


Dr. Coleman is presently a partner of Patterson and 
Coleman and Associates, professional associates in the 
practice of pathology, in Tampa, Fla. He formed the asso- 
ciation in 1964, after serving as a pathologist in over eight 


hospitals in Iowa. He was also director of the department 
of pathology at Mercy Hospital in Des Moines from 1945 
to 1964. Dr. Coleman continues to practice in over 10 
Florida hospitals. 

Born in Jackson, Miss., on May 14, 1915, Coleman 
graduated from Mississippi College in 1935 and Tulane 
University School of Medicine in 1938. He has served as 
an instructor in pathology at Tulane, the University of 
Nebraska, and State University of Iowa. 

Dr. Coleman has been a member of the board of 
governors of the College of American Pathologists and 
is currently a trustee of the American Board of Pathology. 
He was president of the College of American Pathologists 
from 1960 to 1961 and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Blood Banks from 1968 to 1969. 

Coleman is married and the father of four children. 
He resides in Lutz, Fla. 

The Committees on the Health Services Industry is 
part of the post-freeze apparatus the President outlined 
in his October 7 message on the economic stabilization 
program. The creation of the Committee reflects the 
administration’s concern over the rising medical costs 
which represent a growing share of the family budget. 
The Committee will concentrate on advising the Cost of 
Living Council on ways in which the President’s program 
can be applied in the health field and to enlist the full 
voluntary cooperation of the industry in restraining cost 
and price increases. The Committee also will advise the 
Pay Board and the Price Commission. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


National Parks Centennial Year 


Proclamation 4100. January 5, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In John Colter’s saga of adventure, we find the genesis 
of an idea which was to change man from nature’s ancient 
adversary to its friend and preserver. In 1806, this guide 
and trapper for Lewis and Clark left the expedition on 
its return journey and set off on a series of exploits that 
brought him, alone and on foot, into an unknown wilder- 
ness of majestic splendor. He carried back tales which 
prompted scoffing disbelief, then awe, and finally an 
unending cavalcade to the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone River. Years later, on March 1, 1872, in an Act 
signed by President Grant, Colter’s discovery was estab- 
lished as the first national park for the people of the 
Nation and of the world. 

A century has come and gone, and in that time the 
National Park System has grown to include 280 areas 
embracing the most magnificent examples of America’s 
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natural and historical heritage. In every time and sea- 
son, our parks give of their joys and beauties. They have 
enriched the citizens of this land beyond measure, and 
have inspired more than 100 nations to set aside over 
1,200 national parks and reserves. Truly, “one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” And this past year, 
through the Legacy of the Parks, we have embarked on 
a new era of bringing parks to the people with the open- 
ing of vast new tracts of wilderness and recreation land, 
a fitting close to the first 100 years of our National Park 
System and a proper beginning for the next 100 years. 

As directed by the Congress in a joint resolution of 
July 10, 1970 (84 Stat. 427), the Secretary of the Interior 
has requested me to issue a proclamation designating the 
year 1972 as National Parks Centennial Year in recog- 
nition of the establishment in 1872 of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the world’s first national park. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the year 
1972 as National Parks Centennial Year. 

I urge appropriate Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment officials to cooperate in the observance of that year 
with activities that will not only honor the past, but will 
provide a focus for understanding the increasing impor- 
tance of the National Park System in the lives of all 
Americans, establish an atmosphere of cooperation among 
private citizens and local, State, and Federal governments 
regarding the national park concept, and encourage our 
citizens and our friends beyond our borders to participate 
in Centennial activities. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RIcHARD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:47 a.m., 
January 6, 1972] 


NoTE: The Proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Willis C. 
Armstrong To Be Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. January 5, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Willis C. Armstrong, of Princeton, N.J., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (Economic Affairs). He will 
succeed Philip Trezise who resigned November 27, 1971. 

Armstrong retired from the Foreign Service in: 1967 as 
a Foreign Service officer, Class One. From 1968-1969 he 
served as associate dean of the School of International 
Affairs at Columbia University and is currently serving 
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as president of the United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in New York City. 

Born April 12, 1912, in Brooklyn, N.Y., Armstrong 
received an A.B. (1933) from Swarthmore College and 
an A.M. (1934) from Columbia University. From 1934— 
1939 Armstrong was an instructor in social science at the 
Horace Mann School, Columbia University. He was as- 
signed to the American Embassy in Moscow from 1939- 
1941 and served with the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration and Foreign Economic Administration in Wash- 
ington, D.C. from 1941-1945. 

From 1946-1958 and 1962-1964, Armstrong served 
in various capacities at the Department of State. He was 
Economic Counselor of the American Embassy at 
Ottawa, Canada, from 1958-1960 and served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the Embassy from 1960-1962. From 
1964 until his retirement in 1967, Armstrong served as 
Minister for Economic Affairs at the American Embassy 
in London. 

Armstrong is the author of numerous professional ar- 
ticles and in 1956 received the Rockefeller Public Service 
Award. He has attended international meetings on trade, , 
wool, and inter-American affairs, as well as serving as 
United States Delegate to the International Rubber 
Meetings from 1950-1958. 

Armstrong is married to the former Louise Schaffner. 
They have one son and reside in Princeton, N.J. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Meeting of Japanese Ministers and 
the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and Commerce 


News Conference of John B. Connally Following a 
Meeting at the Western White House of Minister of 
Finance Mikio Mizuta, Minister of International 
Trade and Industry Kakuel Tanaka, Secretary 
Maurice H. Stans, and Secretary Connally. 


January 6, 1972 


Mr. Warren. As we said to some of you earlier, the 
meeting with Secretary Connally and his counterpart, 
Minister Mizuta, and the meeting of Secretary Stans and 
his counterpart, Minister Tanaka, were combined today. 
The meeting began at 1 : 30 and ended at 4: 30. 

Secretary Connally is here to describe that meeting 
and to take your questions. Mr. Secretary? 

SecRETARY CONNALLY. We had a very interesting 
and, I think, very productive meeting this afternoon. I 
do not want to deal in too many specifics, because we are 
going to convene again in the morning at 9: 30. 

I think it is fair to say that we ranged over a broad 
spectrum of subjects, both monetary and trade. Most of 
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the afternoon was devoted to discussion of a great number 
of specific items of trade, but we also dwelt at some length 
on monetary matters. 

No real conclusions were reached, no decisions were 
made this afternoon. We will see what progress we make 
in the morning, and I think what comes out of our par- 
ticular meeting is going to depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on what comes out of the other meetings. 

I think we have to be realistic and assume that we 
are all here representing two different nations, and Min- 
ister Mizuta and Minister Tanaka were fully aware that 
Minister Fukuda was in another meeting with Secretary 
Rogers, and their Prime Minister was meeting with Presi- 
dent Nixon. I think it is only fair to assume that they 
are not going to be too specific as to what they agreed to 
until basically the last moment. I don’t blame them for 
that; nor would I act any differently. As a matter of fact, 
we didn’t act any differently. 

We are also aware that Secretary Rogers is meeting 
with his counterpart, and President Nixon is meeting with 
the Prime Minister. So we were not too hasty in agree- 
ing. 

Q. What are you trying to get progress on, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. The very same thing we have 
been talking about since the very inception of the pro- 
gram on August 15. We are trying to get certain conces- 
sions on trade matters. We are trying to get barriers 
removed, restrictions removed on monetary affairs, 
quotas, tariffs reduced, and so on and so forth, in order 
to try to make American products more competitive 
overseas. 


Q. What do we want from the Japanese on the mone- 
tary front now? 

SECRETARY CoNnNALLY. Not being specific, we have a 
number of problems. We still have the problem of long- 
range monetary reforms. We have problems that they 
have a common interest in with respect to the IMF, the 
World Bank, the Asian Development Bank. There are 
general problems where we have a great community of 
interest, and we discussed those. We are going to discuss 
them at greater length later on. 

But there is nothing specific in terms of what we have 
been through the last several months. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, haven’t the Japanese made quite a 
number of concessions already, ranging from revaluation 
of the yen to the textile agreements? What more are we 
asking of them? 

SECRETARY CoNNALLY. Well, we are asking a great 
many things, as I say. I won’t particularize today. They 
have revalued the yen, of course. They did enter into a 
textile agreement, of course. But I think it is only fair to 
say that we will have the largest deficit in balance of pay- 
ments and balance of trade with Japan of any nation in 
the world, and I don’t think anyone would say that our 
trade balances are at equilibrium today. 
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There is no question but what there are a number of 
things that we hope that they can do, and I must say, at 
the same time, they are asking us to do a lot of things. We 
are confronted with a number of requests by the Japanese 
dealing with our tariff acts, the administration of our anti- 
dumping laws, and many other things. 

Q. Did you find any reluctance on the part of the Japa- 
nese to discuss trade matters? We understand that Prime 
Minister Sato wanted to draw a blank on this. 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. No, it was discussed. There 
were, as I say, no decisions made, certainly no concessions 
given. I don’t know what the outcome will be tomorrow. 
I don’t want to try to predict. But it is fair to say that we 
discussed specific items, specific commodities. We dis- 
cussed policies of our Government and policies of their 
Government dealing with trade. We discussed policies of 
third countries dealing with trade. 

Q. Did you discuss trade with the People’s Republic of 
China, the Japanese trade or American trade, or future 
policies? 

SECRETARY ConNALLY. No, we did not get into that. 

Q. Could you specify some of the commodities, Mr. 
Secretary, that we are interested in reducing barriers on? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I would rather not. I would 
simply shed this much light by saying that the commod- 
ities and products ranged all the way from agricultural 
commodities of different types to industrial commodities 
of many different types. We talked about literally dozens 
of various commodities and products. 

Q. Was there any talk by the Japanese about reduc- 
ing the number of items on the strategic export list to 
China? 

SECRETARY ConNALLY. No. 

Q. I gather you anticipate some substantive agreement 
out of the summit? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I think so. I think we antic- 
ipate this. This was part of our agreement, I think, part 
of our understanding all along, that we had to have not 
only a realignment of currency, we had to have some 
trade concessions from the European Community, from 
Canada, and Japan. 

We are carrying on these trade negotiations, as we have 
been for weeks and months, and it may well be that some- 
thing will come out of this meeting. It may not. It may be 
that the trade matters will have to wait until next week, 
when a meeting has already been set between Ambassa- 
dor Ushiba and Ambassador Eberle. It may be that is 
when they want to announce it. We haven’t discussed an- 
nouncement times or terms or conditions. As a matter 
of fact, we haven’t reached any agreement yet, but I 
think we certainly made progress. 

Q. In the Azores you were very optimistic, and then 
24 hours later there was a major agreement. 

Tonight you seem to be optimistic. Can we expect an 
even bigger agreement? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Well, my mood changes from 
time to time, and I don’t think you can always assume 
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that the results will be contingent upon the mood I have 
24 hours prior to the time of the agreement. 

Q. Can you tell us, is this submission of legislation by 
the administration on changing the value of the dollar 
relative to gold contingent in any way on attaining trade 
concessions from Japan or other nations? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I don’t think the submission of 
it is necessarily contingent upon it, but I think it has been 
abundantly clear from the outset ir. the Group of Ten 
that trade concessions were an integral part of the ne- 
gotiations that we started on August 15. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, are the Japanese asking of us con- 
cessions which would be very difficult to make? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I would hesitate to attempt to 
characterize the concessions which they asked us to make. 
One of the suggestions they had today had to do with an 
international antidumping policy. We don’t have such a 
thing. How difficult it will be, I don’t know. 

They are concerned about some of our statutory pow- 
ers, both in the tariff field and the antidumping field and 
countervailing duty field. They suggested this afternoon 
we ought to give some thought to an international anti- 
dumping policy, and I think it is an excellent idea. I 
think it is one we will pursue. I think it is one where our 
technical people will get with their technical people 
and see what we can develop. I don’t know how difficult 
it will be. It is certainly not difficult in terms of a political 
decision, it seems. It may be difficult to work out. It may 
be difficult to get other countries to agree to it. We would 
not be averse to an international policy dealing with it. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, now that you have given up the 10 
percent import surtax, what kind of bargaining power do 
you have with the Japanese to get their concessions? 

SECRETARY ConNALLY. Well, I think in the first place, 
our relations with Japan, contrary to what many people 
have indicated, are excellent. Our relations and conversa- 
tions have been friendly and cordial in the extreme. I 
don’t think there is any doubt in the minds of anyone 
that trade concessions, trade changes, elimination of trade 
barriers, have been a part of the overall package that in- 
cluded monetary changes from the very beginning, and 
I think they are just carrying out what they have felt the 
policies and agreements to be all along. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect any trade agreement 
would be mutual, or are we asking them to give up some- 
thing and not expecting to make mutual concessions? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Obviously, we are not going 
to make mutual concessions when we will be running a 
trade balance of about $3 billion deficit this year with 
Japan, and it will be the largest trade balance deficit that 
we have had with any nation in the world. Obviously, 
if we have any sense, we are not going to make equal 
concessions. 

What we are trying to do is improve our position, and 
they are trying to improve our position without doing 
themselves great harm, because they know we cannot con- 


tinually run deficits in our trade balances and our balance 
of payments of the magnitude we have been running. This 
is the whole premise on which they and other countries 
proceeded in the realignment of currencies. This is why 
they are continuing to negotiate on trade matters, to try 
to provide some relief for us, and at the same time not 
trying to do too much damage to their own economies. So 
certainly you can’t expect mutual concessions to come out 
of it, because that doesn’t make sense. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, was the subject of offsetting defense 
purchases brought up? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. No, we did not discuss that. 
We assume that this will be a matter that will be dis- 
cussed, if at all, in the other meetings that are being held. 

Q. Was oil exploration in the Soviet Union discussed 
at all? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. This was brought up, and I 
think it is fair to say Secretary Stans, with a wry smile, 
said that he wished that he had made the type of deal that 
it was reported that he did make, but unfortunately, he 
learned more about his trade from the morning newspaper 
than he had known from every other source combined, 
and that satisfied them. They were, I think, somewhat 
concerned that, indeed, he had made some kind of an ex- 
tensive, far-reaching deal, but he assured them he had not. 

Q. In what context was the U.S.-U.S.S.R.-Japan-Si- 
berian development discussed? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. In the context they were prob- 
ing to see whether or not there was anything to the morn- 
ing story. 

Q. That is all? It is not true? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. What is not true, the story or 
their interest? 

Q. The interest. 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. They have a very great interest 
in a Soviet oil exploration, I think. I am no authority on 
it, but I think this is something they have been working on 
for a long, long time. They are obviously a country that 
lives on imported hydrocarbons, gas and oil. Their prin- 
cipal source of supply now is the Middle East. They are 
obviously looking for alternative sources, and I suppose— 
I gather, at least—they have been negotiating with the 
Soviet Union for some time. 

Obviously, the story in the morning paper aroused their 
interest, as understandably it would; but there was no 
great substance to it from Secretary Stans’ response. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe the trade concessions 
by the Japanese may be linked to some of the political 
questions being discussed at this meeting? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Well, if I were President of the 
United States or Premier of Japan, they would sure be 
linked. [Laughter] 

Reporter: Thank you very much. 

NOTE: Acting Press Secretary Gerald L. Warren opened the news 
conference at 4:50 p.m., P.s.t., at the San Clemente Inn, San Cle- 


mente, Calif. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 








Meeting of the Japanese Foreign 
Minister and the Secretary 
of State 


News Conference of Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers Following His Meeting at the Western 
White House With Foreign Minister Takeo 
Fukuda. January 6, 1972 


Mr. Warren. The Secretary of State met with Foreign 
Minister Fukuda and members of his party this after- 
noon for 3 hours and is here to discuss that meeting with 
you. 

Mr. Secretary. 

SECRETARY Rocers. Thank you very much. 

I would like to make a few preliminary comments and 
then I will be glad to answer some of your questions. 

We had, I think, a very satisfactory meeting with the 
Foreign Minister and his colleagues. We discussed many 
matters, and some of them in depth. 

I think that a meeting of this kind serves to emphasize 
that we have a great many common interests. There al- 
ways is a tendency, of course, to focus on the differences 
that exist between nations, but this kind of a meeting be- 
tween the President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Japan, and the other Ministers who are here 
served to emphasize that we have a great many common 
interests, that we see many problems exactly the same 
way and that our relationship, which is so fundamental 
to peace in the Pacific is a sound and continuing 
relationship. 

I feel that the discussions we had will serve an ex- 
tremely important purpose in the foreign affairs field for 
years to come. 

In the discussions that I had with the Foreign Minister 
today, we discussed principally matters in the Pacific area 
and to a considerable extent, bilateral matters. We dis- 
cussed the question of the Okinawa reversion and many 
of the details that will be connected with that when the 
reversion takes place. 

We also discussed the President’s upcoming trips to 
Peking and to Moscow, the attitude that we both shared 
in trying to reduce tensions in the Pacific area. 


I think it is important to keep in mind that as we con- 
clude these summit meetings—and I, at this point, want 
to point out that we also have had consultations and dis- 
cussions with many other allies in formal diplomatic chan- 
nels, not at the summit, but very close consultations— 
that these summit meetings and those discussions serve as 
a backdrop, emphasizing the unity and understanding 
that exist in the free world, as the President prepares to 
make his trips to Peking and Moscow. 

Second, we have emphasized and reemphasized, I think 
with considerable success, that we are not going to operate 
over the heads of our friends and allies on these visits. 
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Third, we have been pleased that the monetary and 
trade matters which have caused some difficulties in the 
free world have been largely resolved as a result of these 
summit meetings. We still have some problems to solve, 
particularly problems that we will be discussing with the 
Japanese tomorrow, but on the whole, the problems that 
seemed so serious 3 or 4 months ago are well on the way to 
resolution. 

And fourth, I would like to emphasize that the summit 
meetings that we have held, and the other discussions that 
I have referred to, are not in and of themselves. They are 
part of a process of consultation that we intend to under- 
take in the months and years ahead. 

So as the President prepares to make his visits to Peking 
and Moscow, I think I can say with considerable assur- 
ance that the summit meetings that he has held have 
served the cause of peace and understanding in the world. 

I will be glad to try to answer some questions. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us where you stand with 
the Japanese on the Okinawa reversion and is there a date 
set? 

SECRETARY Rocers. We had a discussion about that, 
Mr. Bailey, today, but we have not finally decided on a 
date. That will be decided by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister in their meetings tomor- 
row, and I am sure some decision will be announced at 
that time. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did the Foreign Minister raise the 
question of a hot line between Was} ngton and Tokyo, 
and if so, what did we decide about it? 

SECRETARY Rocers. We didn’t discuss that today. 
That is a subject that may arise in the discussions 
tomorrow. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did you discuss Taiwan, and if so, 
can you tell us what was said? 

SecrETARY Rocers. Yes, we did. We discussed Taiwan 
at some length. I first congratulated the Foreign Minister 
for the very diligent efforts that they made in attempting 
to save a seat for the Republic of China in the United 
Nations, and particularly expressed the appreciation of 
our Government for those efforts. 

We found that we had generally a common attitude on 
our approach to that problem. We also talked about the 
fact that we had a common approach, in a sense, to the 
problem of normalized relations with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 

We seek to improve the relations between our two coun- 
tries, Japan seeks to improve its relations with the People’s 
Republic of China, and together we hope that we can 
reduce tensions in the area. If so, the expressions that were 
set forth in the Nixon-Sato communiqué in 1969 may be 
met. 

If you go back and look at that communiqué, you will 
see that one of the principal purposes was to ease tensions 
in that area, and both the Japanese and the United 
States Government expressed the importance that we 
attached to Taiwan and peace in that area. 
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Q. What happens to Taiwan? 

SECRETARY Rocers. In what sense? 

Q. In the sense of normalizing relations with the 
People’s Republic? Where does that leave Taiwan? 

SECRETARY Rocers. The President has said repeatedly 
and he said the other day in his television interview, 
that we intend to continue to have diplomatic relations 
with the Republic of China and intend to carry out the 
treaty commitments with the Republic of China. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the Japanese position? Do 
they have a very similar position on this? 

SECRETARY Rocers. I believe I would prefer to leave 
that to the Japanese. We certainly approach the problem 
generally in the same way, but I think it would be better 
to have them express their views on that subject. 

Q. The problem, or the matter of nuclear weapons on 
Okinawa, was that discussed? 

SECRETARY Rocers. It was and I reiterate the state- 
ment that I made to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee when I testified on the treaty itself. I will give 
you a copy of the transcript. 

Q. Did you and the Foreign Minister agree that the 
future of Taiwan is an internal Chinese problem? 

SECRETARY Rocers. No, we haven’t made any agree- 
ments of that kind. We did discuss the matter, but we 
didn’t reach agreements on that subject. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did the Japanese raise the question 
of inspection teams to see that the nuclear weapons have 
been removed from Okinawa? 

SECRETARY Rocers. No, they did not. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did the Japanese ask for an explicit, 
written guarantee that nuclear weapons would not be 
reintroduced in Okinawa, and will the United States 
give them such a written agreement? 

SecrETARY Rocers. If you are speaking now about 
anything that was asked for at this meeting, the answer 
is no. We did discuss what might be done at the time 
the reversion takes place. We haven’t come to any con- 
clusion on that. 

I did, as I said just a moment ago, reiterate the testi- 
mony that I gave to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concerning nuclear weapons. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did the Japanese indicate any de- 
sire or any intention to establish diplomatic relations with 
Peking this year? 

SECRETARY Rocers. They repeated pretty much the 
position that they have stated in the Diet, and I would 
not want to go any further than that. 

Q. Do we have any objection to setting up a hot line 
with Japan? 

SecrETARY Rocers. No. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did the Japanese express to you 
any unhappiness with the fact that they were not con- 
sulted prior to the announcement of the President’s 
initiative? 

Secretary Rocers. No, they did not, and we did have 
a full discussion on that subject. I think the Government 
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understands the position of the United States, the reasons 
why that was not done. We did discuss the fact that there 
have been some public anxieties expressed in Japan about 
why they were not consulted, but I think the Government 
understands, and I again pointed out what you already 
know: that our position vis-a-vis the People’s Republic of 
China had been known for a long time, and the President 
had written his stand on that in the Foreign Affairs issue 
before he became President; that thereafter in his public 
statements, and my public statements, we pointed out 
that we were anxious to improve our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China; and that there had been dis- 
cussions on this subject at the Warsaw talks. 

So Japan knew fully that we were interested in that. 
The only thing that was not known, of course, was the 
fact that the President was going to take a trip, and 
they knew if we disclosed that to any other government, 
there was a likelihood that there would be a leak and we 
felt that was too great a risk to take. It might have 
jeopardized the trip. 

So there was no question about the policy of the United 
States, and there was no question about the fact that other 
governments fully supported that policy, including the 
Japanese Government, and including the governments 
of other Asian nations. So I think that that matter, cer- 
tainly as far as the Government of Japan is concerned, is 
behind us. 

Q. Did you, in effect, assure the Japanese today that 
this was a one-time thing, their not being consulted on 
this China matter? 

SecrETARY Rocers. Yes, we assured them. I don’t 
think they needed any assurance; but we did assure 
them again that we would consult very closely with them 
on common matters, and matters of mutual interest in 
the future, just as we have done with our other allies. We 
have made these representations to the leaders of the 
other governments that the President has met with. 

Q. Did the subject of a column that appeared this 
morning in a Washington newspaper dealing with a tele- 
gram from our Ambassador, did it come up in the 
discussion? 

SecrETARY Rocers. The answer is yes, it came up in 
the discussions briefly, and I pointed out that it is true 
that we not only have common interests, but we have 
common problems. [Laughter] 

Q. One last question, Mr. Secretary. I wonder, we 
have been unable to get any comment out of the adminis- 
tration about the so-called Anderson papers. Could you 
tell us generally, do you consider this a security leak, the 
fact that these papers have been printed in newspapers 
across the country? 

SecrRETARY Rocers. I want to be consistent with the 
policy that we have followed in not commenting on it. 

Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

NoTE: Acting Press Secretary Gerald L. Warren opened the news 
conference at 5:52 p.m., P.s.t., at the San Clemente Inn, San Cle- 


mente, Calif. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 
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Meetings With Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato of Japan 


Remarks of the President and the Prime Minister Upon 
the Prime Minister’s Departure From the Western 
White House. January 7, 1972 


PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. Prime Minister and ladies and 
gentlemen: 


We have just concluded a series of meetings in which 
the Prime Minister and I have had a far-ranging and 
very comprehensive discussion of a number of issues. 

I think it can be safely said that this is the most com- 
prehensive discussion which has ever taken place be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Japan and the President of 
the United States. It has also been a very constructive 
discussion, as will be indicated by the press statement 
which will be jointly issued, and also by the statements 
that will be made after this meeting by the Prime Minister. 

We have found that on many major issues we have sub- 
stantial agreement. What this meeting particularly has 
brought home to the Prime Minister and to me is that 
there is what I would term a natural interdependence be- 
tween Japan and the United States. We both are nations 
of the Pacific. We are nations who have the responsi- 
bility for peace in the Pacific, and peace in the Pacific, of 
course, is indispensable if we are to have peace in the 
world. 

I should point out that this is the last of a series of 
meetings that I have had with major free world leaders. 
The fact that it was the last one gave the Prime Minister 
and me an opportunity to discuss the results of the pre- 


vious meetings, and also to particularly concentrate on 
problems of the Pacific area, in which we have a com- 
mon interest. 

Then, finally, what was different and significant about 
this meeting was that it was the first occasion that I was 
honored to have the head of state, the head of govern- 
ment of another country, on a state visit as a guest in my 
home. That, of course, tells us something about the very 
close relationship between Japan and the United States, 
and between the Prime Minister of Japan and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and our colleagues who are 
standing here beside me. 

So with that, Mr. Prime Minister, we thank you for 
coming so far for these talks. We know that they will 
contribute to peace in the Pacific and we wish you well 
on your return journey to Tokyo. 

Prime Minister Sato. I wish to express my heartfelt 
appreciation for the opportunity given me to renew my 
long, personal friendship with President Nixon during 
the 2-day talks with him. I am confident that these meet- 
ings have contributed to strengthen the unshakable re- 
lationship of mutual trust and interdependence between 
the peoples of the United States and Japan. 

On behalf of the Japanese delegation, I would like to 
express my sincere thanks for the warm hospitality ex- 
tended to us by President Nixon. 

I would also like to extend to President Nixon my best 
wishes for his health, and hope that his forthcoming visits 
to Peking and Moscow will bring about fruitful achieve- 
ments for the peace and prosperity of the world. 

I thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 1:30 p.m., P.s.t., at the 
Western White House, San Clemente, Calif. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 





MEETINGS WITH PRIME MINISTER EISAKU 
SATO OF JAPAN 


Joint Statement by President Nixon and Prime Minister Sato Following Their 
Meetings at the Western White House. January 7, 1972 


Prime Minister Sato and President Nixon, meeting in San Clemente 
on January 6 and 7, 1972 had wide-ranging and productive discussions 
that reflected the close, friendly relations between Japan and the United 
States. They covered the general international situation with particular 
emphasis on Asia including China, as well as bilateral relations between 
Japan and the United States. 

The Prime Minister and the President recognized that in the chang- 
ing world situation today, there are hopeful trends pointing toward a 
relaxation of tension, and they emphasized the need for further efforts 
to encourage such trends so as to promote lasting peace and stability. 
These efforts would involve close cooperation between the two govern- 
ments and with other governments. They also recognized that the main- 
tenance of cooperative relations between Japan and the United States is 
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an indispensable factor for peace and stability in Asia, and accordingly 
they confirmed that the two Governments would continue to consult 
closely on their respective Asian policies. 

The Prime Minister and the President, recalling the more than one 
hundred years of association between the two countries, emphasized the 
importance of U.S.-Japanese relations being founded on mutual trust 
and interdependence. In this connection, they highly valued the impor- 
tant role played by the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
between Japan and the United States. 

The Prime Minister and the President discussed the problems relat- 
ing to the return of Okinawa as contemplated in the Joint Communiqué 
of November 21, 1969. They were gratified that the Reversion Agree- 
ment signed on June 17, 1971 had received the support of the respective 
legislatures, and decided to effect the return of Okinawa to Japan on 
May 15, 1972. The President indicated the intention of the United States 
Government to confirm upon reversion that the assurances of the United 
States Government concerning nuclear weapons on Okinawa have been 
fully carried out. To this the Prime Minister expressed his deep appreci- 
ation. The Prime Minister explained to the President why he felt it neces- 
sary that, after reversion, the facilities and areas of the United States 
armed forces located in Okinawa be realigned or reduced to the extent 
possible, particularly those in areas densely populated or closely related to 
industrial development. The President replied that these factors would be 
taken fully into consideration in working out after reversion mutually 
acceptable adjustments in the facilities and areas consistent with the 
purpose of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security. 

Recognizing that the further strengthening of the already close 
economic ties between Japan and the United States was of vital im- 
portance to the overall relations between the two countries as well as to 
the expansion of the world economy as a whole, the Prime Minister and 
the President expressed their satisfaction that significant progress was 
being made, particularly since the meeting of the Japan-United States 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs last September, towards 
improvement of trade conditions and economic relations between the two 
countries. 

They shared the expectation that the international currency realign- 
ment of last December would provide a firm basis on which to chart 
future development of the world economy, and stated their determination 
to exert renewed efforts, in combination with other countries, towards 
improved monetary arrangements, expanded world trade and assisting 
developing countries. In this connection they affirmed the importance 
of conditions that facilitate the flow of both public assistance and private 
capital. 

The Prime Minister and the President reaffirmed the basic view that 
Japan and the United States, jointly ascribing to the principles of free- 
dom and democracy, would cooperate closely with each other in all 
areas such as the political, cultural, economic, scientific and technologi- 
cal fields to achieve the common goals of maintaining and promoting 
peace and prosperity of the world and the well-being of their countrymen. 

They agreed that the two Governments would expand cooperation 
in the fields of environment, of the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the 
peaceful exploration and use of outer space. They further agreed that 
experts of the two countries would examine concrete steps in this regard. 
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They also agreed that steps be taken to increase cultural exchanges and 
in this regard the President welcomed the explanation given on the con- 
templated establishment of a Japanese cultural exchange program. 


NOTE: The joint statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





The President’s Candidacy 


The President’s Letter to Lane Dwinell Announcing 
His Candidacy for Renomination and Reelection. 
Dated January 5, 1972. Released January 7, 1972 


Dear Lane: 

Thank you for your generous letter, and for the peti- 
tions you have filed entering my name in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. 

It was in New Hampshire that I began my campaign 
for the Presidency four years ago, and I remember well 
the opportunity that campaign provided to visit so much 
of the State and to meet so many of its people. I have tried 
to be true to the trust they expressed, and to carry for- 
ward the effort we began in New Hampshire in 1968: to 
bring peace and progress both abroad and at home, and to 
give America the leadership it needs for a new era of 
national greatness. 

We have made significant beginnings in these past three 
years. I want to complete the work that we have begun, 
and therefore I shall be a candidate for re-nomination and 
re-election. I deeply appreciate the confidence expressed 
by those who signed the petitions, and I shall do all in my 
power to be worthy of that confidence. 

In addition to New Hampshire, I shall also permit my 
name to be entered in the other primaries. As I am sure 
you will understand, however, it will not be possible for me 
to campaign actively and personally in any of the primary 
elections. I feel it is essential, particularly in this year when 
events of such importance to the world’s future are taking 
place, that at least until the Republican Convention the 
President should refrain from public partisan activities in 
order to conduct the business of government with the min- 
imum intrusion of purely political activity. 

On my behalf, therefore, please express to the people of 
New Hampshire my warm greetings, my gratitude for their 
past courtesies, and my hope that together we can work 
toward a national renewal that will make the anniversary 
year of 1976 as proud a milestone for America as was 
1776. 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp Nixon 
[Mr. Lane Dwinell, New Hampshire Committee for Re-election of 


the President, The New Hampshire Highway Hotel, Concord, New 
Hampshire 03301] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White House 
Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


January 1 


The President went with Mrs. Nixon to Andrews Air 
Force Base, where the First Lady departed for her visits to 
Liberia, Ghana, and the Ivory Coast. 


January 3 


Ambassador Gerard C. Smith, head of the United 
States delegation to the strategic arms limitation talks, met 
with the President before leaving for the next session of the 
SALT negotiations in Vienna. 

Clarence C. Hoffman of Minneapolis, chosen by the 
American Trucking Associations as Driver of the Year, 
was greeted by the President at the White House. 

The President greeted three members of the American 
Hospital Association: Stephen M. Morris, Association 
president; John W. Kauffman, president-elect; and Jack 
A. L. Hahn, immediate past president. 

The President met with Henry Ford II, Chairman of 
the National Center for Voluntary Action, to discuss the 
Center’s programs. 


January 4 


The President today announced the recess appointment 
of four persons to positions for which they were nominated 
to the 92d Congress, but not confirmed. They are: 
Ricuarp E. WILEy, to be a member of the Federal Communications 

Commission. 


WiLi1AM RINEHART Pearce, to be Deputy Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations with the rank of Ambassador. 


Kevin O’DonnELL, to be Associate Director of ACTION for Inter- 
national Operations. 


Cuar.es W. Ervin, to be Associate Director of ACTION for Policy 
and Program Development. 


January 5 


The President announced the recess appointment of 
William D. Keller to be a United States Attorney for the 
Central District of California for a term of 4 years. 
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January 6 


The President greeted Prime Minister Eisaku Sato of 
Japan in a ceremony at the Western White House and 
hosted a working dinner for Prime Minister Sato in the 
evening. 


The First Lady’s Trip to Africa 


The following listing is compiled from announcements 
issued by the Office of the Staff Director to Mrs. Nixon 
during the period covered by this issue. 


January I 


Mrs. Nixon departed from Andrews Air Force Base 
for visits to three West African nations, Liberia, Ghana, 
and the Ivory Coast. 


January 2 


Mrs. Nixon arrived at Monrovia, Liberia, to serve as 
the President’s special representative at the inauguration 
of President William Tolbert, Jr. Other members of the 
United States delegation included the United States Am- 
bassador to Liberia, Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., the Rev. 
William F. (Billy) Graham, Bernard J. Lasker, chairman 
of the board of governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Mrs. John H. Johnson, wife of the president 
of the Johnson Publishing Co. Mrs. Nixon was welcomed 
at Roberts International Airport by President and Mrs. 
Tolbert at a full honors ceremony, including a 19-gun 
salute and review of the troops. 

After a motorcade to the Executive Mansion in Mon- 
rovia, President Tolbert and Mrs. Nixon exchanged 
toasts at a reception, and Mrs. Nixon was entertained 
with music by the Liberian Military Band and the Gram- 
bling College Band of Reston, La., which had been flown 
to Liberia for inaugural activities. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Nixon attended a Thanksgiv- 
ing and Intercessory Service at the Providence Baptist 
Church. Dr. Graham participated in the service. 

Mrs. Nixon later met with President Tolbert for 
discussions of substantive issues, including President 
Nixon’s scheduled trips to Peking and Moscow. 


January 3 


Mrs. Nixon attended the Inaugural Ceremony at the 
Centennial Memorial Pavilion in Monrovia. She was es- 
corted by President Tolbert, President Moktar Ould 
Daddah of Mauritania, and President Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast. She later led official delegates 
to the inauguration through the receiving line at the 
Executive Mansion to present congratulations, and viewed 
the Inaugural Parade from a balcony at the Mansion. 


At the Inaugural Ball in the evening, President Tolbert 
invested Mrs. Nixon with the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Pioneer, Liberia’s highest decoration. 


January 4 


With President and Mrs. Tolbert, Mrs. Nixon reviewed 
the troops at the Barclay Training Center. Later, in a 
garden area of the Executive Mansion, she watched a 
performance of the National Cultural Center, and Li- 
berian dancers robed her in the traditional dress of the 
country. 

At the Inaugural Banquet at the Executive Mansion 
in the evening, Mrs. Nixon announced that the United 
States Government is prepared to award full-year scholar- 
ships to two young Liberian women for graduate study in 
the United States. 


January 5 


After a departure ceremony at Roberts International 
Airport near Monrovia, Mrs. Nixon flew to Kotoka Inter- 
national Airport at Accra, Ghana, where she was wel- 
comed by Prime Minister Kofi A. Busia and Mrs. Busia. 

Mrs. Nixon later visited the National Assembly, where 
she addressed the Members of Parliament, and was hon- 
ored at a luncheon given by Mrs. Busia at the Prime Min- 
ister’s residence. 

With Mrs. Busia, Mrs. Nixon toured the Ghana Na- 
tional Museum and attended a demonstration by Ghana- 
ian craftsmen. At the Museum, she also met with mem- 
bers of the Ghana Assembly of Women. 

In the evening, Prime Minister and Mrs. Busia honored 
Mrs. Nixon at a buffet dinner at The Gardens, Christians- 
borg Castle. 


January 6 


Mrs. Nixon visited the Women’s Training Center and 
National Day Care Training Center at Medina, and then 
went to the Aburi Botanical Gardens, where she was 
greeted by Chief Nana Osae Djan II, whom she had met 
on an earlier trip in 1957, when her husband was Vice 
President. 


Mrs. Edward A. Akufo-Addo, wife of the President of 
Ghana, honored Mrs. Nixon at a luncheon at Peduase 
Lodge, and Mrs. Nixon met briefly with President 
Akufo-Addo. In the afternoon, Mrs. Nixon visited the 
Princess Marie Louise Children’s Hospital. 

Mrs. Nixon later met with Prime Minister Busia at 
Christiansborg Castle. She then went to the United States 
Embassy for a dinner given in honor of the Prime Min- 
ister and Mrs. Busia. At the dinner, two Patricia Nixon 
scholarships were announced for graduate study in the 
United States by Ghanaian women. 


January 7 


Mrs. Nixon departed from Kotoka International Air- 
port for Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his consid- 
eration of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the first session of the 92d Congress 
on December 29, 1971 (see 8 Weekly Comp. 
Pres. Docs., 12). The second session of the 92d 
Congress will begin on Tuesday, January 18, 
1972. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


Nore: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Friday, December 17, 1971, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. The second session of 
the 92d Congress will begin on Tuesday, 
January 18, 1972. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in this issue. 


Released January 4, 1972 


News briefing: on the program for rebuilding 
the American merchant marine—by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Maritime 
Affairs Andrew E. Gibson 


Released January 5, 1972 


News briefing: on future initiatives in 
manned space exploration and the space 
shuttle system—by James C. Fletcher, 
Administrator, and George M. Low, Deputy 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 

Fact sheet: the space shuttle system 











Editor’s Note 


At the cut-off time of this issue, President Nixon 
was at the Western White House, San Clemente, 
Calif. Releases issued there and not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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